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the heat is so concentrated at the entrance to the flues, that
the brickwork very quickly perishes at that point. Where
sufficient draught can be obtained, a better plan is to
combine the Johnson type of chamber with the underneath
flue system, leading the hot gases over the slurry to the
farther end of the chamber, as in the Johnson kiln, and
afterwards down into a series of flues, which pass under
the slurry back towards the kiln, returning again to the
tail end of the chamber, and thence to the chimney shaft.
By this means the gases from the kiln have ample vent into
the chamber, instead of being more or less confined in the
kiln by the small flue area. The wet slurry being attacked
by the heat both above and below, dries much better, and
moreover, the gases having to travel the length of the
chamber three times before they finally make their escape,
nearly the whole of their heat is expended in doing useful
work.
From a working point of view, and so far as regards
cost of maintenance and repairs, the Johnson type of
drying chamber is the most simple and satisfactory, as
there are no flues to be blocked up by leakage of slurry or
other causes, and no expense in repairing these flues and
their necessary covering-down tiles, which in some cases
is no small item. Whether it is preferable to have the
chamber in one broad arch, or to divide it longitudinally
into two narrow ones, is a point that is open to discussion.
It seems a reasonable conclusion that the two narrow arches,
being of smaller span, would bear the expansion and wear
and tear better than the one broad one, and also that the
central wall would assist in retaining and radiating the heat
for drying purposes. On the other hand, the slurry would
have to be spread slightly thicker to compensate for the
space occupied by the central wall, and, owing to the heat
by that wall? the two narrow chambers would